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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FTER a few months’ interlude of faint 
sunshine clouds once gathered 

thickly around the European outlook in 
the last weeks of the year. The _ unfortu- 
nate Cologne episode has revived in large 
measure those rancours which the London agree- 
ment seemed to have dispelled. Germany’s 
floundering efforts to discover a Government have 
so far given no result, and the political credit of 
the Republic wanes with each day of delay. The 
Inter-Allied Debt question has been dragged out 
in all its crudity into the cruel light of Franco- 
American controversy, the recent French overtures 
in Washington having served no purpose but to 
deepen American suspicion that France’s idea of 
paying a debt is to get it cancelled. Italy is at the 
most critical moment of her history since the war. 
The Austrian problem is, to put it mildly, still 
unsolved, and Yugoslavia, which under a respect- 
able Government would soon become one of the 
richest countries in Europe, hovers on the verge 
of civil war. Add to this catalogue the mere men- 


tion of Morocco and Albania, and the result is a 
hotch-potch that the heartiest optimist could hardly 
contemplate without misgiving. 


THE FACT AND THE REASON 


No responsible person would blame the British 
Government for the fact that we are going to 
remain in Cologne after January 10. Since the 
London Conference everybody in touch with inter- 
national affairs, whether on the British, the 
French, or the German side, has known that the 
date for evacuation would have to be postponed. 
It is precisely that fact which renders so unfor- 
tunate the method we have chosen for formally 
announcing our intention to remain in the Rhine- 
land for the present. If every rifle in Germany 
had been destroyed, every barracks razed to the 
ground, and Krupp’s arsenals irrevocably trans- 
formed into Infant Welfare Centres, we should still 
have had to stay in Cologne. That is what makes 
it so easy for the Germans to treat the grounds we 
now adduce for such action as a mere pretext. 
The determination evinced for months past by a 
section of the French Press to consider the Dis- 
armament Commission’s Report as unsatisfactory 
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f 
whenever it should be presented and whatever its 
conclusions, has given a certain weight to this 
argument. 


THE EFFECT ON GERMAN OPINION 


By remaining in Cologne—as we had really no 
choice but to do, so as not to cut off the French 
Army of the Ruhr from its communications—we 
are performing a service to France. This fact we 
ought politely to bring home to the French, under- 
lining its significance as an indication of our desire 
to act collaboratively with them in the whole field 
of European policy, and claiming as its counter- 
part more of a hearing in the counsels of the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission than we have 
previously been allowed. But we are also per- 
forming a service to Germany, who certainly does 
not want to see the French, upon some pretext 
which the ambiguities of the Treaty would swiftly 
supply, marching in on our heels, and dominating 
the whole Rhine from Aix to Basle (Belgium being 
in Rhenish matters hardly an independent agent). 
That is not a point of view that we could have 
expressed in a full-dress diplomatic communication 
to Germany, but an agreement could easily have 
been reached with such considerations as a back- 
ground, whereby the very action for which we are 
now more unpopular in Germany than France her- 
self would have earned general approval, and even 
gratitude, in that country. 


THE CHOICE 


If there are those who regard Germany’s 
approval and gratitude as something to be 
shunned as contaminating, we are not unable 
to appreciate their point of view. We believe it, 
however, to be one upon which it would be singu- 
larly disadvantageous for this country to base its 
policy. At least let us make a choice. Let us 
either adopt in its entirety the Poincarist thesis 
hat every German is a German too many: that 
he Germans are, and always will be, a menace to 
the European community, and that the only hope 
is to diminish their birth-rate through economic 
pressure, to undermine their political unity by 
encouraging separatist movements, and to sur- 
round them East and West with a solid wall of 
bayonets and big guns. Or else let us frankly 
recognize that Germany has to be lived with: that 
her market is valuable to us: that the receptivity 
of that market depends entirely on the mainten- 
ance of settled political conditions within the 
Reich : and that these last are favoured by every 
step towards the normal relations between Ger- 
many and the Entente, as they are endangered by 
every renewal of bellicose exchanges. We believe 
the latter standpoint to be that generally assumed 
by the British Empire; and that a policy based 
upon it will be more productive of reparations, and 
more conducive to peace than one aiming, with 
whatever sentimental justification, at a perpetua- 
tion of war-time relationships. 


MR. NORMAN’S VISIT 


Great interest is being manifested in the visit of 
Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England, and one of his directors, Sir Alan 
Anderson, to America. By attempting to perform 


the trip incognito and just not succeeding they 
managed to draw the fullest limelight of publicity 
upon their arrival, whence arose reports that they 
were going to perform all manner of miracles, such 
as settling the Inter-Allied Debt question. Would 
to heaven they might do so! In truth, the visit 
is but one of a series which preserves contact 
between the Bank of England and the American 
Federal Reserve System. Still, the fact that 
sterling is now within three per cent. of gold 
parity and still moving upwards, lends the present 
visit an exceptional significance. Inevitably the 
international implications of a speedy return to 
gold convertibility of British notes, and to a free 
gold market in London, will be fully explored. 
This issue is one of profound importance for world 
prosperity in the immediate future. 


MUSSOLINI’S TROUBLES 


Italy is travailed by crisis after crisis. As we 
wrote last week, a very definite improvement in the 
outlook had just become manifest. Mussolini had 
made up his mind to flout for once, and that with 
dramatic suddenness, his fatal counsellors of the 
Ultra-Fascist school, the gentry who claim that 
Fascism and the Italian nation are interchangeable 
terms, and that political opposition must be treated 
as treason to the State. But the brighter aspect 
revealed by the introduction of the new electoral 
law has quickly given way to a thicker gloom than 
ever reigned before. The series of accusations 
against highly-placed members of the Government 
has culminated in a document emanating from 
Cesare Rossi, late Propaganda Agent to the 
Fascist Party, wherein blame is heaped upon the 
Duce himself for every manner of outrage per- 
petuated in the past two years upon political 
opponents. The gravest section of the indictment 
is, it seems, still to come. This concerns the 
Matteotti murder, of which the supposed culprits 
(including the said Rossi) are still awaiting trial. 
A Fascist ‘ Who’s Who,’ published early in 1924, 
indicates Rossi as one of the nearest and dearest 
of Mussolini’s lieutenants. This alone shows how 
profoundly the position of Fascismo has been 
shaken in the intervening months. The whole- 
sale suppression of the Opposition Press, in some 
instances on the flimsiest of excuses, cannot fail 
to produce an unfortunate impression abroad and 
is unlikely in the long run to do anything except 
further embarrass the Duce’s position in his own 
country. 


DOMINIONS AND THE PROTOCOL 


Singular unanimity is found in the opinions 
expressed in Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
with regard to the sending over of Ministers to a 
Conference in London for the discussion of the 
Geneva Protocol. In each case it is claimed that 
the urgency of local political matters requires the 
presence of the Prime Ministers in their own 
Dominions during the period suggested for the 
Conference, while the substitution of some other 
Minister for occasion is a proposition that 
apparently fails to find favour in any quarter. 
Nor is this all: the Dominions would seem to be 
opposed in principle to the amendments of the 
League recommended at Geneva. That being so 
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there would appear to be a good deal in the claim 
that it is hardly necessary to go to the length of 
dislocating their own public business in order that 
they may make their views known personally in 
London. This can be done effectively by the use 
of the cable and direct communication with the 
Dominion Cabinets. 


INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS 


The possibility of the Dominion Governments 
finding themselves unable to accept the invitation 
of the Imperial Government to an ad hoc Con- 
ference raises afresh the whole question of inter- 
Imperial relations. When the procedure of the 
Imperial Conference was settled, provision was 
made for periodical sittings of that body and a 
secretariat introduced for the purpose of linking 
up the intervening years by means of corre- 
spondence. It was arranged that special Con- 
ferences might be called if and when neces- 
sity arose for the discussion of matters of urgent 
Imperial importance. The constitution of the 
War Cabinet further extended the methods 
of co-operation between this country and the 
Dominions. Then arrived the Imperial Economic 
Conference which, in 1923, sat concurrently with 
the Imperial Conference. If, as it seems prob- 
able, one of these links fails there is danger of other 
links doing likewise. Already the Winnipeg Free 
Press has decided that Imperial Conferences are 
cumbrous, slow, and indecisive. Slow and in- 
decisive they certainly have been, and the system 
received a further check last year when the 
Socialist Government refused to honour the 
obligations entered into by their predecessors in 
office with the Dominion Premiers. The sugges- 
tion made by the periodical in question that 
diplomatic agents be appointed by the Imperial 
and Dominion Governments does not at first sight 
appear to us to be sufficient in itself to take the 
place of the Imperial Conference, nor do we quite 
like the idea of the Viceroy ceasing to be an officer 
of the British Government. The fact, however, 
that alternatives are being put forward shows tha: 
the present system is not universally accepted as 
meeting present requirements. 


THE ALBANIAN SITUATION 


Albania has successfully brought off her second 
revolution within six months. Very broadly 
speaking, the Serbophile Moslem landlords, or 
Begs, have gained the upper hand of the Italophile 
and Westernized Bishop Fan Noli. The military 
preparations for the revolution seem to have been 
made in Jugoslav territory without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Serb authorities. In 
fact Albania, under Achmed Zoga, looks like 
developing into something closely resembling a 
Serb colony. Neither from the external point of 
view, nor from that of the prospects of internal 
peace does the change seem to be a particularly 
good one. It has caused a certain amount of 
annoyance in Italy, but Signor Mussolini was 
apparently prepared for it, his acquiescence hav- 
Ing probably been purchased by some pretty wide 
concessions to the Italian viewpoint on other 
Adriatic matters. The Serb Government have 
been showing most unwonted courtesy to Bulgaria, 
whose Premier has just visited Belgrade to consider 


a common anti-Soviet policy. But unfortunately 
within the boundaries of Yugoslavia the position 
does not improve, the preparations for the electoral 
struggle consisting, as is apt to be the case in 
Balkan countries, in attempts on the part of the 
Government to dissolve the principal Opposition 
parties as treasonable organizations. 


FESTIVALS AND THE SHOPS 

Whether people realize it or not, we are fast 
moving towards the stage at which festivals, 
whether of patriotism or of piety, will be main- 
tained only by the enterprise of shops, stores, 
hotels, and restaurants. If this New Year so 
many of us found ourselves both in the frame of 
mind for celebration of its pleasures and equipped 
with the materials, it was due to the insistent urg- 
ing of the advertisements and to the tempting dis- 
play made by the shops and especially by the great 
stores. As citizens we would likely enough have 
neglected to prepare for New Year rejoicings and 
reached the day cold-blooded. As customers we 
have all been amiably coerced into the spirit of 
the season and into a becoming expenditure on the 
means of giving expression to it. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE 
WORLD? 


HERE are no bargain sales in the business 
| of life, but this being the stocktaking season, 
it is no bad thing for humanity to follow the 
fashion, to occupy itself for a while with retro- 
spect and prospect, to count its losses and gains. 
Every year since the war ended the world has 
had to defer its hopes. What will 1925 offer to 
console the heart made sick? In our own country 
the past year has seen certain material improve- 
ments: trade has shown some upward tendency, 
politics, after an indecisive period, have become 
stabilized. Improvement, however, has_ been 
slight and very partial, and it is still a very sick 
world on which we look out as we fare forth into 
the new vear. And although the mental attitude 
of the patient shows a change for the better it 
still lacks the spirit, the faith, essential to recovery. 
To cure the body we must first cure the mind. 
The soul of the age is awry. 

Surveying our modern world, what do we see? 
Uneasiness everywhere, vague dissatisfaction, 
desperate introspection. Doubt is the prevailing 
feature of the landscape. Doubt looms across our 
world like a grim mountain, and since we lack 
both the faith that moves mountains and the 
power and persuasion to scale them and view the 
promised land, we must needs remain hemmed in 
beneath their menacing shadows and look for 
comfort and inspiration only ourselves. 
Thwarted outwards, we have turned inwards. 
What wonder that everywhere, in every walk of 
life, people are asking the question, ‘‘ What is 
wrong?’’ <A sense of failure is apparent; the 
world was pleased and proud: until the war 
shattered its self-confidence, and now it is 
exhausted, dissatisfied, and bewildered. And so 
it has begun to ask questions about itself, to doubt 
its own legitimacy. We have only to open the 
newspapers on any day in the week and the plain- 
tive interrogative will assail us. ‘‘ What's wrong 
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with Art?” one journal will demand; ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with Religion? ’’ another. A third asks, 
‘* What’s wrong with Industry?’’; a fourth, 
‘* What’s wrong with Sport?’’ Something, 
invariably, is wrong. What isthe matter? This 
very mood of introspection itself provides the 
clue :. we criticize because we cannot create. 

Our age, taking it broadly, plainly lacks 
creative genius. Judged, for instance, by its 
literature (no bad touchstone), it must be found 
capable only of picking to pieces, not of creating : 
the modern novel, our most characteristic literary 
phenomenon, is essentially vivisectional. It does 
not see life steadily and see it whole. Ours is a 
neurotic, introspective world, wanting in vision 
and inspiration. It questions over-much. ‘ Does 
it never strike you,” asks a character in ‘ Magic,’ 
‘that doubt can be a madness as well as faith ? 
That asking questions may be a disease as well 
as proclaiming doctrines? ’’ We pride ourselves, 
and rightly, on our emancipation, but philosophic 
doubt can be overdone. Yet the world does not 
talk of going forward; it talks of going back. 
‘‘ We are getting back to pre-war conditions,”’ 
one constantly hears men say hopefully, regarding 
various phases of life. God forbid; but as a 
matter of fact we never shall, we never can, get 
back to pre-war standards. The fact that men 
should seem to wish to do so is sufficient com- 
mentary on the lack of vision from which they 
suffer. It is doubly significant of failure that this 
bankruptcy of attitude should manifest itself in 
the face of a very evident recognition that the old 
systems have not served us well. Doubt of our- 
selves, doubt of our world, lack of creative 
ability, of individuality and leadership, amount in 
this age to a disease. Because of it we are tenta- 
tive and timid, too ready to temporize with our 
ills. We do nothing to-day with the requisite 
boldness : even our sins are tentatively committed. 
We are without the courage of conviction or the 
faith that creation demands. Instead of building 
ourselves new edifices we busy ourselves re- 
thatching the old ones. We tinker and patch, 
patch and tinker, applying corn-plasters to run- 
ning sores and putting kettle-lids on volcanoes. 


This is gloomy sermonizing with which to 
begin the new year. Yet how shall we speak well 
of ill condition? The honest prophet should 
plead rather for a bolder spirit in surveying ‘‘ the 
dismal situation waste and wild.’’ Let us tackle 
the huge task before us with a commensurate 
courage and faith; let us look out, not in upon 
ourselves. It cannot, of course, be done simply 
by taking thought. But it is at least helpful 
if we can rightly diagnose our affliction. There is 
stirring among the people to-day, we believe, the 
first semi-conscious promptings of a tremendous 
renaissance. The world is dissatisfied, and dis- 
satisfaction is the essential prelude to reform. It 
may come soon or late, but that renaissance must 
come. The dynamos of the spirit are silently 
spinning regenerative power. Let that be the 
hope of 1925. 

Each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 
Our age may yet witness the realization of that 
dream which arose out of the tribulation of war- 
fare. The seed then sown must some day flower 
exceedingly. 


THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD 
V—THE PROBLEM OF BACON 


HIS country produces only about two-fifths 
| of the pig-meat it consumes, the remaining 
three-fifths being derived chiefly from Den- 
mark and Holland. (For the purposes of this 
article we leave out of question the Irish supply.) 
As regards the production of bacon, Denmark 
is in every respect well ahead of England. 
She owes her superior position not to any 
natural advantages but simply to scientific study 
and thorough organization, with the ready co- 
operation of all sections of the trade and with 
intelligent and liberal State support. Something 
of the same sort might be said of Holland, 
especially with reference, however, to pork, Dutch 
pork being almost invariably preferred by all pur- 
chasers who do not deal direct with pig-breeders. 
No food-supplying business in this country 
suffers more from muddle and lack of co-operation, 
or less from profiteering by retailers, than the 
bacon trade. To have done at once with the ques- 
tion of the retailer’s gains on the superior qualities 
of English bacon, his gross profits range between 
10 and 15 per cent. A side of Wiltshire bacon 
will weigh about 70 lbs. Of this only about 
38 Ibs. will command a high price, something over 
2s. a lb.; the bulk of the remainder will sell at 
about 1s. 4d. or less; and there will be waste in 
cutting up. Having paid something over £5 for 
the side, the retailer will ordinarily make a gross 
profit of no more than 16s. or 17s. In disposing 
of the better portions he will have incurred con- 
siderable delivery expenses, for those who buy the 
best bacon expect it to be delivered at their doors, 
and he will have been put toa good deal of trouble 
in getting rid of the inferior portions, since those 
who utilize them do not deal with the kind of shop 
which stocks the best bacon. We need not, then, 
pursue the retailer with suspicion as regards his 
transactions in superior English bacon, though 
some may profiteer to a certain extent in respect of 
the cheaper imported qualities. 

The real trouble begins with the breeders. They 
ought to be able to get wheat offal easily and 
cheaply from the millers; but, as we pointed out 
in our article on bread prices, the majority of the 
mills, depending largely on imported wheat, are 
situated near the ports, and the millers find it more 
convenient to dump offal on to a ship for export 
to a pig-breeding foreign country than to send it 
inland in smaller quantities to British pig-breeders. 
So also, British breeders ought to be able to get 
ample and cheap supplies of butter-milk from dairy 
farmers, but the rates of railway transport are 
almost prohibitive when the article to be conveyed 
weighs so much and fetches so little in money as 
butter-milk. | Where, as in South Lincolnshire, 
Cheshire, Cambridgeshire (the principal producers 
of bacon), and in Norfolk (which, with Wiltshire, 
comes next), large mills are fairly near at hand and 
dairy supplies are good, the breeder does well 
enough as arule. But taking the country as a 
whole, breeders are severely handicapped by diffi- 
culty and expense in getting offal and butter-milk. 
One of the earliest steps towards increasing and 
improving the supply of home-produced bacon, 
and bringing down its price, should therefore be 
the establishment of co-operation between millers, 
dairy farmers, and pig-breeders, poultry-breeders 
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being also drawn in to the group as customers for 
offal, since the larger the deliveries to any area the 
lower will be the cost. 

As matters are, too many of the bacon-curers 
have to complain that breeders cannot supply them 
with enough pigs to enable operations to be con- 
ducted on a large scale with proportionately lower 
overhead charges. In these circumstances it may 
seem paradoxical to urge an increase in the number 
of factories, but the presence of a factory always 
stimulates pig-breeding in the neighbourhood, and 
the pig, an accommodating creature, can live any- 
where. The concentration of pig-breeding in cer- 
tain areas is due to artificial causes, and there are 
no reasons, except the presence of factories for 
curing and of facilities for getting offal from millers 
and butter-milk from dairies, to account for the 
pre-eminence of certain counties. Special breed- 
ing centres ought to be established as in Denmark, 
and farmers should be encouraged, as there, by 
subsidy from the factories to breed for stock pur- 
poses. Incidentally, the factories ought to make 
more generally known their precise requirements, 
with a view to getting more nearly standardized 
animals. In Denmark the question of the propor- 
tion of fat to lean to be aimed at has been more 
carefully studied than with us, and every endeavour 
is intelligently made by the factories to discover 
and by the breeders to supply exactly what is 
required for home consumption and export. 

One of the foremost authorities on pig-breeding 
has impressed on us the desirability of a system of 
grading. This would probably reduce the price 
of the lower qualities of bacon. It might, it is true, 
send up the price of the very finest qualities, but 
as those are consumed only by the relatively 
wealthy, we need not be deterred by that prospect. 
He has also emphatically urged the need for 
co-operation in selling, the absence of which 
hinders co-operation among breeders in other 
matters. But his main demand is for protection 
against Danish and other foreign competition. 
That need not be discussed; it is barely within the 
possibilities of the situation. But it is impossible 
to lay too much stress on the need for co-operation 
between individual breeders, between breeders 
collectively and the millers and dairy farmers, and 
between the curing factories and the breeders. 
The present position is absurd. | Between £40 
million and £50 million worth of foreign bacon is 
brought annually into a country quite capable of 
producing all its own bacon because the inter- 
dependence of millers, dairy farmers, breeders, and 
curers is not recognized, and because the railways 
cannot see that low freights for materials which 
feed livestock would eventually be well rewarded 
by increased traffic. The public does not under- 
stand the position, and does not help. The better 
class retailer is not in touch with those who would 
take from him the inferior portions which he vends 
at nominal profit or even at a loss, which must be 
made up by charging extra for the best portions. 
An external matter, the reliance of this country on 
imported wheat, puts the mills near the ports, and 
reduces the area over which millers’ offal can be 
cheaply obtained, thus helping to restrict the areas 
in which pig-breeding can flourish. The more we 
consider the matter, the more clearly do we see 
that a broad agricultural revival is the prime condi- 
tion of a reduction in the price of food. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES 


NATURAL SELECTION? 
By J. B. S. HALDANE 
I 


O competent biologist doubts the reality of 
N evolution, a process, that is to say, by which 


the men, other animals, and plants existing 
to-day were derived from ancestors of a very 
different character in the past. A few biologists 
who are also theologians tend to confine the process 
within rather narrow limits, but even they do not 
believe that every animal species is now exactly as 
it was created. When, however, the causes of 
evolution are considered, there is the very greatest 
disagreement, and hence occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme. Thus, when Bateson expressed a very 
legitimate doubt as to whether natural selection will 
explain evolution, the Press and pulpit informed 
us that Darwinism was out-of-date, and that bio- 
logists were doubting man’s descent from animals. 
They perhaps forgot that Darwin himself did not 
believe natural selection to be the sole cause of 
evolution, nor was he the first to teach the animal 
ancestry of man. 


By natural selection is meant the perpetuation 
by heredity of such chance variations from the 
normal of a species as are better fitted to survive 
than the previously existing type. The first ques- 
tion which we have to ask is whether inheritable 
variations are really fortuitous or due to some 
directing agency. In one species of fly over four 
hundred distinct mutations of this kind are 
recorded among many million flies which have 
been bred in captivity. One, possibly two, of these 
are neutral, that is to say, of no disadvantage to 
their possessors, and the other four hundred are 
definitely harmful. None is of the least value, 
except in so far as it interests biologists and thus 
enables its possessors to found a family. Of course, 
if we confine our attentions to wild animals we shall 
get a different impression, for a very disadvan- 
tageous variation is soon extinguished, and only 
the neutral or valuable are likely to fall into the 
collector’s hands in any numbers. There is no 
evidence for an influence guiding variation, and 
the numerical laws which it obeys are the same 
laws of chance which determine the probability of 
obtaining a given combination of cards in a bridge 
hand. 


The phrase ‘‘ survival of the fittest’’ has been 
rather a stumbling block. ‘‘ Perpetuation of the 
fittest’? would perhaps better convey the facts. 
Natural selection favours a given variation from 
the type if, and only if, the individuals possessing 
it are represented in the next generation by more 
descendants than are the average of the population. 
Here are two female deer. One has unusually 
good teeth, and is thus enabled to give her young 
an unusually large supply of milk. The other 
is unusually courageous and self-sacrificing, and 
thus protects her young from lions and other foes, 
finally perhaps dying as the result of her courage. 
Both will be represented by more children than the 
average in the next generation, and in so far as 
their characters are inheritable they will both be 
perpetuated by natural selection, which may there- 
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fore be an agent in promoting altruistic, as well as 
self-preserving activities and instincts. 


A generation or more ago someone made the 
statement that natural selection had never been 
seen at work, and from time to time it is repeated. 
I can here give only one example of its actual 
working out of the many recorded. Near Middles- 
brough there are several birchwoods. About 1885 
one of these was displaced by pines and larches, 
and the effect on the moth Oporabia autumnata 
noticed. This moth exists in a light and dark 
variety, which differ in size and time of hatching. 
Harrison, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, counted the num- 
bers of living moths of each type in the two woods 
which he could find in a given time, and also the 
numbers of wings of moths which had been killed 
by owls, night-jars and bats, which are their chief 
enemies. In the birch wood there were five times 
as many light moths as dark; in the pine wood 
twenty-three times as many dark as light. But 
yet in the birch wood more dark than light insects 
had been killed by bats and birds, because the 
former showed up better against the birch-trees. 
In the pine wood the conditions were reversed. 
Most of the moths were dark, but the light variety 
was being weeded out. Clearly in a few more 
centuries each wood would be inhabited by one 
variety only. As each variety breeds true when 
they are placed in the same surroundings, the 
difference in the population of the two woods was 
not due to a direct effect of the environment, and 
there is no reason to attribute it to anything but the 
natural selection, which was certainly occurring. 


(To be Continued.) 


BRUNO WALTER AT REHEARSAL 


By DyNELEY HuSSEy 


N the retrospect, which it is natural to take at 
| thi time of musical inaction, one event stands 

out in a rather uninteresting autumn season : 
the visit of Herr Bruno Walter. There has, of 
course, been the visit of the Hallé Orchestra, who 
showed us in their performances of Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony and the fourth of Brahms 
what constant co-operation under a sound, but not 
magical, conductor can do for a body of players 
who again are sound, but not, on the whole, first- 
rate. There have also been among the chamber- 
concerts memorable things like the Brahms _pro- 
gramme of the Lener Quartet and the series of con- 
certs arranged by Mr. Gerald Cooper, which are 
to continue in the New Year. But what makes the 
recollection of Herr Walter’s visit stand out above 
all else is precisely the possession, in the highest 
imaginable degree, of that magical power which 
I have denied to Mr. Hartz. Mr. Hartz can work 
at his leisure with his orchestra until he gets what 
he.wants. Herr Walter comes over and in a few 
hours takes a more or less strange body of men up, 
as it were, in his hands and fashions them marvel- 
lously according to his will. Those performances 
by the Royal Philharmonic Society and _ the 
London Symphony Orchestra remain so vivid to 
me that it may reasonably be supposed that others 
will excuse the tardiness of my reference to them. 


At the same time, they have been so thoroughly 
discussed by critics in other places that I need a 
further excuse for putting in my word. Having 
been privileged to hear two rehearsals under Herr 
Walter, I should like to say something about the 
way in which he gets his effects. 


For, although the workshop side of an artist’s 
life is of subsidiary importance, and he must 
always stand or fall by the ultimate result, there is 
a perennial fascination about going behind the 
scenes, about examining the revolutions of indivi- 
dual wheels. We are glad to have those pre- 
liminary sketches of two unfinished works by 
Henry James, who would allow no scrap of his 
preparations for finished work to escape the fire; 
and we are grateful to Miss Bosanquet for lifting 
the curtains of the Lamb House study. So, too, 
we may find something more than a mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity in watching Herr Walter pre- 
paring the performance of a symphony by Elgar 
or Mozart. For here in the dimly lit Queen’s Hall, 
where one sits almost solitary and tastes a little 
of the experience of King Ludwig in his box at 
‘ Tristan,’ we can gauge what are the intentions 
of the conductor and his mental attitude towards 
the music. After this experience, | would say that 
the qualities which go to make Herr Walter one of 
the very first conductors in the world are, apart 
from his musicianship, the immense enthusiasm 
he brings to everything, his poetical sensibility 
and, not least, his sense of humour. It is this last 
quality which puts him at once on good terms with 
the orchestra—and that is one half of any conduc- 
tor’s battle. Before the slow movement of Mozart’s 
‘ Haffner’ Symphony he addressed them thus: 
‘** Gentlemen, I am crazy for the pianissimo; but 
the diminuendo, that is my nightmare!’’ Then, 
while bows were still poised and lips yet retained 
their breath, he ‘‘ washed out ”’ the unplayed notes 
with an agonized cry of: ‘‘ No, much too loud! ”’ 
Then they got the real pianissimo. His humour 
came out, too, in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
Overture, where by a holding up of the rhythm— 
the same trick that gave such grandeur to his 
playing of the wedding march in ‘ Gotterdim- 
merung ’—he gave an immense bucolic gusto to 
Bottom’s asininity. His playing of this overture 
was for some too full of contrasts, but that is pre- 
cisely the effect he wished to obtain. For the work 
“lives by contrast’’: the delicate shimmer of 
moonlit fairyland ; the sweet tune of the sentimental 
lovers smooth, if I caught his words aright, ‘‘ as a 
silken handkerchief ’’; the knock-about buffoonery 
of the hempen homespuns. This was the first time 
that I realized the full beauty of the work, which 
one has heard so many times perfunctorily played. 
And what a flood of light was shed upon that 
delicate tune played in the subtlest rhythm: by the 
flute above whispering harps and string in the 
Trio of Elgar’s A-flat Symphony by the words, 
This is a fairy-tale ’’! 

But it was in rehearsing Mozart that Herr 
Walter was most interesting. One had, of course, 
heard of his reputation as a Mozart-conductor from 
those who were fortunate enough to be in Munich 
during his regime. But somehow it was difficult 


to believe that a man, who could handle the great 
masses of tone in Wagner and Strauss in so grand 
a manner, would be able also to manipulate with 
finesse the exquisite delicacies of the eighteenth- 
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century classics. Yet he showed that he has a 
sense of proportion to temper his immense enthusi- 
asm, and his humour is of just the kind to bring 
out the dry sparkle of Mozart, while there was no 
lack of tenderness in the right place. But to go 
back to the rehearsal, the thing that was most 
noticeable was Herr Walter’s refusal to make any 
of those bridgings between extremes of tone and 
tempo, which most modern conductors put into 
Mozart. Again and again he held up the players 
to beg them not to make a crescendo in the bars 
preceding a forte, or to insist that there must be 
no rallentando at the end of a phrase or movement. 
That is what gave his Mozart a crispness and a 
four-squareness such as we have had from no other 
conductor of late. It differentiated it, too, from Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s Mozart, which, however neat, 
is not so close to the letter of the text nor, one 
thinks, to its spirit. There was also a good deal 
of difference in the actual speed at which some 
movements were taken, as compared with cus- 
tomary performances. To some the Minuet of the 
E-flat Symphony appeared too slow; but, apart 
from the fact that it was taken at a true Allegretto 
instead of run through at an Allegro too fast for a 
minuet, it seemed to be exactly the pace at which 
the beauty of the movement could be shown to best 
advantage. It provided just the right contrast of 
gaiety between the tenderness of the slow move- 
ment and the really merry finale, which, as Herr 
Walter put it, is full of ‘‘ humour and exaggerated 
youth.’”” It was just this exuberant boyishness 
that he got out of that short phrase played forte 
by the strings, which comes immediately after the 
first ‘‘repeat.”’ We usually hear this as a 
Beethovenian self-questioning by a soul in despair. 
The ‘ Haffner’ was given with an even lighter 
and more youthful touch. Its pianos were reduced 
to pianissimos, and everything was played as 
staccato as possible. It was music pure and 
simple, with no external suggestion deeper than 
the ‘‘ shy question ’’ which Herr Walter ventured 
to attach to one phrase, in order that the orchestra 
might more readily understand how he wished it 
played. But it was, none the less, like the quiring 
of the young-eyed Cherubims. 


THE THEATRE 
‘THE DREAM’ AT ‘“ THE LANE” 


By Ivor BRown 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, By William Shakespeare. Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

HE man who would produce ‘ The Dream ’ 

on the principle of “‘ all very fine and large ”’ 

knows all about the gusts and storms of 
criticism that will come his way. The purists of 
the stripped and curtained stage are at once his 
enemies to the death, and even among the “ pro- 
finery ’’ party there will be a host of camps. Some 
will swear by Mendelssohn and others will have 
none of him; some will want ballet but not very 
much of it, while others will think that the fairies 
cannot trip it too featly or too often. Produce a 
new spectacle and your audience troops in with 
open mind; produce an old one and half your 
audience comes in with stiff-set notions of its own 


and a packet of prejudices to munch instead of 
chocolate. Mr. Dean knew all this when he made 
the bold resolve to bring back Shakespeare to 
Drury Lane. He has set to work with courage 
and a generous determination to be worthy of the 
grand occasion; furthermore, he has collected a 
company of players which, quite apart from the 
thing played, make the epithet ‘ national ’’ rise 
to the lips. 

‘ The Dream ’ was an obvious Christmas choice, 
but just as obviously a choice of an elusive goal. 
How much easier to have fallen back on ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ which is safe in beauty and wit from first 
line to last. The trip to Athens is a far more 
dangerous adventure; it means closeting the 
audience for many anxious minutes with those 
formidable nuisances Helena, Hermia, Lysander, 
and Demetrius. Their story neither excites nor 
amuses, nor is it the vehicle of beauty ; of this quad- 
rangle it may be said that all four angles manage 
to be obtuse. They are simply the handicap that 
the elfs and artisans must carry, and before now 
they have proved to be a penalty beyond 
endurance. 

But if this foursome is a trial, it is also a justifica- 
tion of elaborate trimmings. In nine cases out of 
ten I like my Shakespeare stripped, but I can see 
the case for any amount of spectacle when Helena 
isontherun. But if we are going to havea belly- 
ful of background it is impossible to call off the 
feast the moment that Helena and Hermia have 
retired to get their second wind in the dressing- 
room. Once the occasion has become scenic it 
must continue in that state, provided always that 
Bottom and his party are not submitted to any 
victimization. Others in this play abide our ques- 
tion, but they are free of interruption. And Mr. 
Dean has taken no liberties with them. My argu- 
ment is plainly hinting that I am only putting up 
with spectacular Shakespeare because I am not 
very fond of ‘ The Dream.’ And to that state of 
mind I must confess. A play in which such a 
wealth of genius is at odds with such a lack of 
talent frets my patience. That so much of loveli- 
ness should be impeded by the antics and squabbles 
of the mortal lovers is surely an intelligible griev- 
ance. If I feel that to titivate Shakespeare is often 
to assassinate him, there is some ground for 
whispering on this occasion “ let the assassins 
commence.”’ 

The finest murderer of ‘ The Dream ’ is an old- 
established favourite. I am no judge of musical 
niceties, but I take leave to express a layman’s 
view that Mendelssohn’s sweetness is here to be 
scheduled as a poisonous substance. I would 
sooner have a single Elizabethan air to tinkle 
through the glades of Arden-Athens than the 
whole of Mendelssohn’s composition, to which Mr. 
Herman Finck has added from the musician’s 
further work. It is no pedantry to suggest that 
the play’s music should be at least as much in 
period as its modes of dress, and Mendelssohn’s 
notion of what the Elizabethan stage was driving 
at shows little enough of comprehension. How- 
ever, the score is now a tradition and, for those who 
like it, there it is, with the full orchestral resources 
of our largest theatre. 

Mr. George Harris, the designer of the settings, 
was happier in the palace than under the green- 
wood tree. Our modern notions of Athens leave 


cold, chaste Flaxman far behind; Crete, Troy, and 
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Egypt are called in to supply line and colour for 
Duke Theseus, and the result is a splendour which 
a true Athenian would have thought barbaric and 
a modern can enjoy because methods of barbarism 
are so fashionable in present decoration. The 
main woodland scene is marred by a formal, 
angular hummock shaped like a geometrical essay 
in frozen lava and coloured like a ‘‘ camouflage ”’ 
shed, behind which elves peep and gibber; no wild 
thyme ever grew on this bleak bank. The back- 
ground is handsomely timbered and, though I 
thought the dawn an unconscionable time in com- 
ing, it was a lordly transformation when it came. 

Among the branches fairies flitted on the (sup- 
posed) invisible wire; I cannot see that marionettes 
are improved by being human; this kind of 
aeronautics is always more ludicrous than impos- 
ing, and Puck is no more Puckish because he is 
jerked up by the hinder parts to make his exits 
through the foliage; nor does he the more impres- 
sively arrive by way of a trap-door with a minor 
display of fireworks for escort. Why did not Mr. 
Dean credit us with just a grain of imagination ? 
If I am going to believe in Shakespeare’s fairies 
at all, I shall accept them be they never so pedes- 
trian and I shall grant Puck full powers to set a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes though he 
make his departure on shanks’s mare. We have 
enough of wires and pulleys in this world without 
dumping our machinery in fairyland. 

The richness of the cast may be assessed by the 
fact that such players as Mr. Allan Jeayes and 
Miss Mary Clare have to usher the entertainment 
in and out, he as Theseus, bearded and seemingly 
a trifle bored, she as the buskined Amazonian who 
has no more to do than wait for matrimony. The 
immortals have the nicer time, dramatically speak- 
ing, though the suspended animation of life 
among the tree-tops must be physically tire- 
some. Mr. Robert Harris made a perfect Oberon, 
lovely in voice, movement, and youthful intensity : 
Miss Franggon-Davies is highly praised by the 
statement that she was a fit queen to such a king. 
Mr. Hay Petrie’s Puck was an Arcadian invention, 
shaggy as Caliban, and more of the animal than 
the ethereal kingdom; but his animal spirits were 
highly infectious. 

Mr. Wilfred Walter, as Bottom, was entertain- 
ing without being richly so, and the honours went 
to the tremulous infidelity of Mr. Frank Cellier’s 
Quince, a beautiful study of the zestful simpleton. 
Mr. Miles Malleson enjoyed himself hugely as the 
Wall, and Mr. H. O. Nicholson and Mr. Alfred 
Clark did finely with their fragments of the fun. 
The lovers’ quadrille was danced by Miss Athene 
Seyler, Miss Edith Evans, Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine, and Mr. Frank Vosper. If none of these 
players added to their reputations the fault was not 
theirs; for their names stand very high and the 
parts have no such altitude. 


{| The usual fortnightly article by our contributor 
“A. A. B.” has had to be postponed. We hope to 
publish it next week. 


{| Owing to a printer’s error, the price of ‘ French 
Poems of To-day,’ reviewed in a recent issue, was 
A cheaper edition is 


given as 6s. instead of 5s. net. 
also issued at 3s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


EVACUATION OF COLOGNE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Referring to my letter to you of December 
21, 1924, and to your further leading article in your 
issue of December 27, 1924, may I be allowed to add 
a few words? You say that at least half of the blame 
for Germany’s wilful defaulting is due to our Allies, 
and then you go on to advocate that we should be 
as sparing as possible of German susceptibilities. But 
what about French and Belgian susceptibilities? They 
were our Allies, and, after all, Germany did not win 
the war. 

And what about the wilful defaulting of Germany, 
which, long before the Ruhr episode, on several occa- 
sions necessitated drastic warnings from the Allies, 
and even the temporary occupation of Frankfurt? And 
why was the Ruhr occupied? Have you, Sir, forgotten 
what Mr. Lloyd George said when he directed a stern 
message to Germany? After the Armistice the Rhine- 
land was occupied. Quite roughly, the Allied forces 
consisted of 30,000 Belgians, 40,000 British, 40,000 
Americans, and 90,000 French. Then came the Peace 
Treaty, which, as far as Belgian and French security 
from unprovoked attack was concerned, was watered 
down in view of the Wilson-Lloyd George Guarantee 
Pact. America withdrew, and in consequence we were 
unable to carry out the obligations alone; France and 
Belgium, our Allies, were then not only minus the 
Guarantee Pact, but also without those stipulations in 
the Peace Treaty, which, if they had been included, 
would have allowed of efficient control. 

Shortly afterwards the Americans began to with- 
draw their troops of occupation; the British followed. 
To-day there are no American forces and only about 
8,000 British troops left in the Rhineland. The 
susceptibilities of the French and of the Belgians were 
not studied when, owing to the withdrawal of these 
troops, they were forced to increase their troops to take 
over the areas vacated by their Allies. The Germans 
took fullest advantage of the evident divergent streams 
directing the policies of the Allies, and in every pos- 
sible way they wilfully and deliberately created diffi- 
culties; not only about armaments, but about coal and 
timber, about cattle and horses, about railways and 
canals, as well as about regulations issued by the 
High Commission in Coblenz. When the German coal 
deliveries were two million tons short, when the 
untruthful propaganda against the French coloured 
troops had been engineered by the late Mr. Morel with 
German support, and had been continued and enlarged 
upon by a considerable section of the badly informed 
British Press, when’ the British troops of Occupation 
had been reduced to such a number that the Belgian 
and French Press stated that these forces were numer- 
ically insufficient to guard the railways, bridges, canals, 
and tunnels in the British section, and when the Ger- 
man High Commissioner openly defied the Allied High 
Commission in Coblenz, the French and the Belgians 
found themselves in a very difficult position, and they 
occupied the Ruhr. And then again a section of the 
British Press forgot the susceptibilities of our Allies, 
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and in every possible manner not only encouraged 
further German resistance and obstruction, but also 
tried to prove our Allies to be wrong and engaged in 
an illegal business, quite forgetting that the British 
Prime Minister had been the first person officially to 
state: ‘“‘ The Allied forces will occupy the Ruhr 
Valley.” 

Why should we, who have reduced our Occupation 
Forces to one-fifth and our original Area of Occupa- 
tion to one-seventh, dictate to our Allies, who, as 
shown above, not only have been forced to increasc 
their pressing burdens to keep the unconquered Ger- 
mans in check, but are his actual neighbours? 

One more word. You refer to the Allied Disarma- 
ment Commission as a ‘‘ biased body.” If you knew 
of only one-hundredth part of the forbearance and 
patience shown by this Commission under great provo- 
cation, you would not make such a statement. The 
General, the colonels, and the other distinguished 
soldiers and sailors who formed the British Section of 
this Commission can afford to ignore your pro-German 
outburst. Their work stands as a signpost of warning 
of the coming storm. 

I am, etc., 


W. R. MANSFIELD 


(Late British Delegate of the Inter-Allied 
Railway Commission in Germany) 


[To deal first of all with our correspondent’s last 
point, if he will re-read our observation he will realize 
that we did not term the Allied Commission a biased 
body, but said that from the German point of view 
another body would appear less biased. The two state- 
ments have nothing in common. We are not unaware 
that the members of this Commission have from time 
to time met with obstruction in the performance of 
their duties. None the less one of the most distin- 
guished of the British representatives saw fit to affirm 
in May, 1922, to the American General Allen that Ger- 
many was now disarmed, and was incapable of mak- 
ing war because she had neither supplies nor guns; 
that General Nollet was of the same opinion, but that 
the French Press continued to magnify every small 
find of arms reported by the Control. (Page 359 of 
General Allen’s Rhineland Journal, recently published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson.) The rest of our correspon- 
dent’s letter seems to us to deal rather with dead issues 
of the past than with live ones of the present. If we 
were not to be allowed to consign to oblivion most of 
the things said by Mr. Lloyd George in his last three 
years of office, we should indeed be in an unhappy mess 
when it came to framing a policy to meet the needs 
of to-day! Space forbids us to enter into detailed 
discussion of Mr. Mansfield’s version of recent Euro- 
pean history. We can only point out that he over- 
looks the all-important question whether, in the first 
place, Germany was not ordered to perform the impos- 
sible and so given every inducement to refrain from 
performing the possible. At a later date we hope to 
return to the subject of the Rhineland, when our corre- 
spondent will, we fear, find us in profound disagree- 
ment with some of his assumptions. As to suscepti- 
bilities, we fully agree that we should give the most 
delicate consideration to those of our Allies. (He will 
doubtless have noted our deprecation of some of the 
violent language recently used in the popular Press 
about France’s War Debt to ourselves.) It would be 
quite a different matter to feel obliged to outrage the 
feelings of Germany whenever we thought such be- 
haviour would comfort our Allies. If we are to have 
peace with Germany, let us strive to eliminate bitter- 
ness wherever possible, and not harp eternally upon 
an irrevocable past. If not—then let us have war, and 
no nonsense about it. A middle path is a sentimental 
impracticability.—Ep. S.R.] 


The Index to Volume 138 will shortly be ready. Subscribers 
should apply to the Publisher. 


THE PULL OF LONDON 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your excellent article on ‘The Pull of 
London ’ is interesting, but to my mind it is not con- 
clusive. There is something to be said on the other 
side. I am not going into the question of the relative 
values of the various centres, say, of the south of 
England, but I should like to deal with the question of 
some of the large provincial cities in the north, and 
particularly the one in which I am interested. It is 
quite true that London has an enormous population 
and that it contains within its borders some of the 
best brains in the Empire, but I assert that all the 
brains are not in the metropolis, and that on reflection 
it will be found that while London may be the centre 
it draws from the country very largely for its in- 
spiration. 

The Corporation of Liverpool owns the largest 
estate of any municipality in this country, upwards of 
thirty millions sterling. With regard to trade—take 
a comparison of London with Liverpool : 


£129,445,941 (percentage of total, 18%) 
£242,994,692 (percentage of total, 33.7%) 


London 
Liverpool 


We have in Liverpool and neighbourhood some very 
fine business enterprises and the names are familiar 
throughout the world, with millions of pounds in- 
volved in their undertakings and presiding heads who 
are considered among the ablest of our commercial 
magnates. 

In the artistic world we find the source of inspira- 
tion often comes from those living in the provinces— 
novelists, dramatists, composers and artists. It is not 
in London alone that all the fine work is produced. 
It comes from the inspiration of the rural districts in 
Scotland, Wales, Lancashire, Devonshire and Sussex, 
and similar places. 

In the banking and insurance world Liverpool 
stands in the front rank. The headquarters of the 
Royal Insurance Company—one of the largest in the 
Empire—is in Liverpool, and the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins, Ltd., is one of the largest if not the 
largest provincial bank in the country. Some im- 
portant schemes in charitable administration have 
emanated from this and other large cities. Liverpool 
instituted the first School of Tropical Medicine in this 
country and in its hospital equipment and in its re- 
search into medical science, this city stands in the 
fore-front, and many distinguished doctors have their 
homes in our midst. In the political world there is 
an adage which appears to come mostly true as 
needed: ‘‘ What Lancashire thinks to-day the 
country thinks to-morrow.’’ In the theatrical world 
how true it is that the critical opinion of the provinces 
is usually taken before the production is given in 
London. 

While it is true that London pulls, it may truthfully 
be said that the Provinces hold. 

I am, etc., 
THe Lorp Mayor oF LIVERPOOL 


LETTERS WANTED 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I beg you to allow me to trespass on your 
space to state that I am engaged upon a biography of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and to ask any of your 
readers who may have any unpublished letters written 
by her or to her, to be so kind as to send them to me 
c/o Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., 34 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4. 

Any letters sent to me will be copied and the originals 
returned promptly. 

I am, etc., 
Lewis MELVILLE 

3 Douglas Mansions, West End Lane, N.W.6 


Several letters are held over owing to lack of space. 
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REVIEWS 


*C. OF E.” 


The Church of England. By the Right Reverend 
Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Murray. 12s. net. 


URING the war the phrase ‘‘ C. of E.” became a 

proverb for spiritual homelessness and undefined 
religious beliefs. And to-day the Church is criticized on 
all sides for being out of touch with the people and 
for playing with democratic notions; for being popish 
and for being un-Catholic; for being too much pre 
occupied with doctrines and for making no confident 
doctrinal claims. Surely a Church which combines 
these diverse failings must have some elusive vitality 
about it! And, in spite of appearances, it is probably 
true that never since the Reformation has the Church 
in this land been so strong as it is to-day. New life 
and power is stirring everywhere; the Church is ven- 
turing out on new enterprises with a courage that 
would have terrified our forefathers. Yet at first sight, 
to the casual observer, the various forces at work in 
this recovery, though really related effects of a single 
cause, seem to be pulling in opposite directions. So 
there go up alarmed, protesting questions: Can this 
or that group remain within the Church? Will not 
this movement or that tear it in half? Are such and 
such persons loyal Church of England men? And all 
these drive back on the historical question, which no 
sane man will attempt to answer strictly : What is the 
Church of England ? 

The Bishop of Gloucester has published in volume 
form the Charge delivered to his diocese as his answer 
to the riddle. The main thing, he thinks, about the 
Church of England is that it is the Church of the 
English. It is, at its best, the religious expression of 
Christianized English character (though some of its 
biggest men to-day are Scots). To that norm he is 
anxious to keep it true, taking his theology, as Sir 
Thomas Browne said, neither from Rome nor from 
Geneva. 

The book opens with a historical sketch, in which 
the Bishop assumes the position elaborated in a former 
work, ‘ The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion.’ 
There is nothing, he thinks, to warrant us in believing 
that the actual forms of Church organization were ever 
laid down for the Church by its Founder. They deve- 
loped under the challenge of changing circumstance, 
inspired or guided by the Master’s spirit, but not in 
any sense finally fixed by Him. Thus it is the Church 
that makes bishops, not bishops who make the Church. 
The New Testament is very clear in its emphasis on the 
Christian life, rather than organization. By their 
fruits, they had been taught, shall ye know them. 
There is thus no branch of the Church at the present 
moment which has any basis for exclusive claims. 
None is more than an imperfect embodiment of a spirit 
greater than them all. Thus for any group to say 
‘* We are the Church, and other people are outside,”’ 
is, he says roundly, ‘‘ to make themselves ridiculous. ”’ 

But the Church in England is part of the true 
Church. It stands right in the stream of historic de- 
velopment, firmly established on the appeal to Scrip- 
ture and credal simplicity and candour. On _ these 
points Dr. Headlam is most impressive. It is, we 
think, the neglect of the New Testament which has 
caused most of our present discontent. And we stand 
very surely for intellectual honesty. 

By far the most important chapter is that on ‘ The 
Church and Education.’ The Bishop warns against all 
standardization, whether from Whitehall or from the 
Churches, of education—a thing too spiritual to be 
offered this show of violence. ‘‘ We should aim more 
and more,’’ he very wisely pleads ‘‘ in making the 
elementary school not the Council school, not the State 
school, not the Church school, but the Village School.’’ 


This cuts right across the official attitude, though not 
across that of most of the Church leaders. 

The book is true to the author’s own position, both 
in its strength and in its limitations. It is English in 
its sincerity and candour and its general tone of re- 
straint and sanity. It is English in its emphasis on 
character, and no less so in its prejudices. But we 
think the author has never properly understood the 
mystical element in Christianity, or those unexpressed 
aspirations which clothe themselves in the Catholic 
cultus. Nor perhaps does he altogether realize that big 
emotions—and of such is religion—must have great 
dramatic expression. ‘‘ Dignified moderation ’’ merely 
freezes them. It is really an intellectualist position. 
So that the Bishop’s book, with all its wisdom, is, to 
speak frankly, very dull reading. Dignified moderation 
is impressive in episcopal palaces and college chapels, 
but it strikes few responsive chords in Bermondsey. 
And would it have been approved in Nazareth ? 


A SONNET SEQUENCE 


In Excelsis. By Lord Alfred Douglas. 
5s. net. 


HIS sequence of seventeen sonnets was written 

while the author lay in prison and is prefaced by a 
note upon his offence and his punishment that is neces- 
sary to a perfect apprehension of the poem. Lord 
Alfred Douglas there read through ‘ The Imitation of 
Christ ’ several times, and if some of the divine flavour 
of that book is occasionally to be recognized in these 
pages it cannot be said that its spiritual humility has 
born any but meagre fruit. For Lord Alfred Douglas 
still fights his personal quarrels, snarls at and beslavers 
his detractors, and records his general loathing of the 
Jew, in terms of such indignant contempt and such 
impolitic pride that he might just as well have been 
reading the Sunday newspapers as the ‘ Imitatio.’ 
Whenever he turns the other cheek to the smiter you 
may be sure he is only, im boxing parlance, feinting 
for the lead. All of which is tragic, indeed, for Lord 
Alfred is a poet ; whatever the stuff of which his dreams 
are made the poetic quality is always of the finest, and 
we can have nothing but pity for a mind so rich beset 
by so trivial a vanity. 

In 1909 he published a collection of sonnets, several 
of which were proclaimed by the late T. W. H. Crosland 
in a ‘ Note’ to be equal to the finest sonnets in our 
language. At that time the only poet capable of writ- 
ing sonnets as fine as Lord Alfred was Mr. Crosland 
himself, and although the chastening years have miti- 
gated, however slightly, one’s enthusiastic acceptance 
of Mr. Crosland’s judgment, the poems are remark- 
able and beautiful : ‘ Beauty and the Hunter’ and ‘ My 
Thoughts like Bees,’ are immortal things. His mag- 
nificent artistry is again displayed in this new volume; 
the texture is as rich as ever, but the spiritual sub- 
stance, save in the ‘ Epilogue,’ is frailer : 

What house is this whose hideous bolt and bar 

Groan on the opening? Who are these pale guests, 

These creeping shadows? Whither am I led? 

What iron hold is here? 
That is a lovely poem, and has in it echoes of his old 
perfection. One may suggest that it is in this sonnet 
alone that he stands outside his personal tragedy and 
scales his emotions as a poet rather than as a com- 
batant in a quarrel which nobody heeds. 


Secker. 


THE STUDY OF LIVING THINGS 


Prolegomena to a Functional Biology. By E. S. 
Russell. Methuen. §s. net. 


R. RUSSELL’S book is a challenging contribu- 
tion to the controversy on the matter of method. 
Workers in the biological sciences have a choice of 
more than one road on which to advance towards the 
objectives they have in view, since it is now more or 
less universally agreed that the materialistic way is 
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not all-sufficing. The leading problems of psychology 
are still focussed almost entirely on this question of 
alternative avenues of approach, and although the 
position of modern biological investigation is a far 
more assured one, it cannot fail to be further improved 
by an inquiry such as Dr. Russell has undertaken. 

Dr. Russell is an avowed disciple of the teaching 
propounded by Professor Haldane in his paper read 
before the recent Conference of Modern Churchmen 
at Oxford, but he admits that he goes considerably 
further than his master. In this book he makes a 
notable attempt to formulate a method that may be the 
logical one for those biologists who refuse to be ‘‘ham- 
pered by the rigid preconceptions of the materialistic 
method or burdened with the philosophical difficulties 
inherent in vitalism.’’ This he calls the psychobiolo- 
gical or functional method. 

Dr. Russell appears to anticipate challenge or attack 
on the position he has taken up. He bases his plea 
for this new avenue of approach to biological observa- 
tion and interpretation on the declaration that the 
essential difference between the inorganic unit and the 
living individual is that the activities of all living things 
tend towards some end and are not easily diverted from 
achieving it. There is always someone more or less 
competent ready to declare that any given interpreta- 
tion of any given set of facts is fanciful, particularly 
if that interpretation be a new one as forcibly advanced 
as Dr. Russell’s. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that 
he will gain sufficient converts to enable his method to 
have as fair a trial as its predecessors. Only by re- 
sults can the method stand or fall; in the meantime 
the argument by qualified special pleaders may advan- 
tageously continue, provided the final judgment be 
suspended until an adequate amount of evidence is 
forthcoming. 


STOCKING A DOMINION 


The Game Animals of New Zealand. By T. E. 
Donne. Murray. 21s. net. 


fu biped ZEALAND has always been such a paradise 
of natural beauty that the idea of making it also a 
sportsman’s paradise seems to be a fitting corollary. 
It is true that the introduction of foreign animals into 
a country may be attended with grave dangers. There 
is, for instance, the terrible example of the rabbit in 
Australia. But Captain Donne was in no wise daunted 
by any such ‘‘ bad break ’’; he had the precedent that 
red deer were successfully imported into the Dominion 
as far back as 1851. 

As for half a century he has been officially and 
privately associated with the introduction into New 
Zealand of chamois, moose, wapiti, red, sambar, axis, 
Virginia, mule and sika deer, tahr and bharal, Captain 
Donne writes with authority on the question of 
acclimatization of diverse species from widely separated 
countries and with pronouncedly divergent habits. The 
Dominion now possesses a number of notable herds of 
deer, such as those at Rakaia, Waikaremona, and in 
the Wairarapa and Otago districts. |The principal 
herds of fallow deer are at Waikato, Wanganui, Nelson 
and Tapanui, and most of them have been born and 
bred in primeval forests : 

They fear the sight and taint of man, and are truly wild. 

In those districts where shooting occurs they are wary and 

alert, and difficult to stalk. 

Among what we may term ‘‘ odd ”’ creatures in- 
duced to make their homes in New Zealand are the 
raccoon, the llama, and the opossum. 


NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GOULD 


The Penultimate Adventure. By Norman Davey. 
Elkin Mathews. 6s. net. 

Every Wife. By Grant Richards. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Golden Ballast. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. NORMAN DAVEY has taken for his theme 

a kind of disease which is now widely discussed 
in the public Press—and discussed by its name. Most 
of us can remember a time when such frankness would 
have been held to outrage propriety; yet those who 
hailed with appreciative horror, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, the dawn of outspokenness in English 
fiction, had perhaps forgotten their ‘ Richard Feverel.’ 
Sir Austin was both emphatic and loquacious on the 
subject, and drew, of course, the old comparison 
between the nations. ‘‘ The French make no pre- 
tences, and thereby escape one of the main penalties 
of hypocrisy. Whereas we!—but I am not their 
advocate, credit me. It is better, perhaps, to pay our 
homage to virtue. At least, it delays the spread of 
entire corruptness.” But he was not consistent in 
that view—then so generally popular. ‘‘ This uni- 
versal ignorance of the inevitable consequence of sin,” 
he said also, ‘‘ is frightful!” | Well, nobody can 
complain of universal ignorance now. The topic is 
admitted everywhere for discussion: obviously, then, 
it must be admitted as part of the plot of a story, 
even by those who would impose limitations on the 
range of art. There is no possible objection to Mr. 
Davey’s choice as such: if we are to object, it must 
be to the work of art as a whole. Any subject, no 
matter what it is, can be treated delicately or 
indelicately ; and if we are to discern indelicacy in this 
book, it must be in the treatment. 

I do not think it can be discerned. The story is 
indescribably painful, but the pain is of a wholly legiti- 
mate kind: how indeed, granted the theme, could it 
legitimately be avoided? The end is of a tragic irony 
—just one degree too ingenious to get the full effect 
of the starkness of tragedy, but conceived in that just 
spirit which faces the facts of a world where the most 
sordid suffering and the most splendid heroism not 
merely dwell together, but transfuse and interpenetrate 
one another. To state this unity of experience, this 
singleness of the living world, in these abstract critical 
terms is to insist on the almost intolerably obvious ; 
yet it is precisely by his success in conveying it 
through his story that the story-teller is judged. I 
have hinted that I do not think Mr, Davey has been 
perfectly successful; there is the least touch of artifi- 
ciality in the construction and balance of his incidents ; 
but he has crammed into these comparatively few 
pages a remarkable amount of pity and terror, and 
nobody who reads the book will forget it. Its power 
depends largely on the contrast between the freshness 
and vigour of the descriptive writing and the cumula- 
tive sufferings of the characters: we begin with 
summer and the sea, we are lured towards the mood 
of pleasure, and then, gloom upon gloom, the horrors 
are revealed. A hideous book, dealing with a hideous 
thing, but certainly not illegitimate. 

It would be inhuman to feel no relief at turning to a 
comparatively light-hearted work such as ‘ Every 
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Wife.’ Not that Mr. Grant Richards is merely super- 
ficial or flippant: most of-his people have sufficient 
reality to make the reader interested in their fortunes, 
and they have griefs and disappointments, they make 
mistakes and suffer. Still, they are sure of a kindly 
intercession on the part of chance whenever their mis- 
takes look like becoming too serious; and some of 
them make a lot of money at the tables. For—yes, 
Mr. Grant Richards takes us to Monte Carlo, lingering 
only very briefly in Paris on the way. He is, of course, 
at home in both places: he has that amazing know- 
ledge, apparently as effortless and creative as the 
inspiration of the muse—that impressive knowledge, 
surely not to be won by experience or taking thought 
_-which constitutes the man of the world. He knows 
where you ought to go, what you ought to do, for 
whom you ought to ask: he appears to know what, 
even’ if you are a woman, you ought to wear. The 
consequence is that to read a novel of his is like being 
personally conducted on a round of cosmopolitan 
pleasure : one returns refreshed to the simple labours 
of the day, enriched with the vicarious memory of blue 
skies and green tables. Also, he has a plot with a 
psychological argument in it. Monotony is a sore trial 
to the nerves: it is on that ground, no doubt, that the 
Latin countries cultivate the carnival: and psycho- 
analysis has rediscovered the old truth. Mr. Grant 
Richards takes for his central characters two young 
wives who have, it would seem, everything they could 
desire: beauty, good homes, good husbands, and 
plenty of money. But they are dissatisfied; at least, 
one of them is, and the other gets drawn into being 
ultimately even more so; they are dissatisfied, a 
hostile critic of their attitude might say, simply 
because they are too well off and do not know what is 
good for them. Monotony is the enemy; and when 
their husbands offer them money and a chance of 
going off to spend it for themselves, they stretch their 
wings and have a flutter. There are the inevitable 
complications: they meet attractive men, who assume 
that there are no husbands in the background; and the 
husbands, too, have a part to play, and coincidence 
stretches that notorious long arm across Europe. 
Altogether it is good fun, and whether there is a moral 
to it or not, I neither know nor care. 


Mr. Stacpoole takes us one step further from the 
sterner problems of life. A treasure-ship! Gold for 
ballast! Gold unsuspected, gold discovered! And, of 
course, voyages and plots and crooks’ tours. Mr. 
Stacpoole has a way with him. He writes well, and 
gives the impression of gaiety without ever floundering 
into facetiousness: he even condescends to character- 
ization without letting it get in the way of his plot. 
A great deal depends on whether you do or do not like 
writing of this sort : 

Down this populous street the Baltrum passed like a cock- 
roach down a passage filled with tramping men, protected by 
the god of little ships and the sea sense of her officers and the 
officers of the ships around her. For a day and half a night 
she lay smothered in fog billows in Lyme Bay, blowing a fog- 
horn worked by foot in the midst of a fleet all foghorns and 
Devonshire voices. Then the bay took her, calm as a mill 
pond, till in the dark of a night powdered with stars a great 
revolving light far to port shouted to her: ‘“‘ I am here—I am 
here—Finistérre—Finistérre.’’ Far to starboard a Union- 
Castle liner, crawling home, showed like a glittering insect 
with one bright green spot in its middle. Then came the 
blue sea, boundless and desolate, till one day far to the south- 
ward the sky showed a stain, diaphonous yet sharp-cut, cone- 
shaped—the Peak. 

Personally, I do not like the sort very much; but I do 
very much admire the skill and vividness with which 
it is done. And I am content, for the moment, to 
imagine myself on the voyage (though, as for all that 
business about the gold, I am not sure that I believe 
a word of it). Fiction, after all, is a distraction, an 
escape, a release; but the test of it is—where the 
escape leads us. There are novels which lend us 
Monte Carlo or the Bahamas for the moment : and we 


ought to be grateful. But some lend us the keys of 
the heart, distract us from shows, and release us into 
understanding. It is a suitable reflection for the year’s 
beginning, that no year passes without giving us at 
least one or two books of this latter kind, which calls 
for a deeper gratitude. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Unknown Warwickshire. By Mary Dormer Harris. 
Illustrated by J. E. Duggins. The Bodley Head. 
15s. net. 

THE manner of this little history of Warwickshire 
is quite pleasing. The author concerns herself with 
agricultural and antiquarian aspects: she does not see 
this famous shire from a hunting point of view, and 
therefore she is not stirred by recollections of this or 
that particular stretch of country as the scene of some 
historic run with the Warwickshire Hounds—which 
are for many people its chief attraction. She has, how- 
ever, unravelled many old legends and histories. Edge 
Hill and its associations with the Civil War, Chesterton 
and the Lollards, Ettington and the Quakers, are some 
of her subjects, and she is often entertaining and 
always enthusiastic. The atmosphere of open country, 
in parts extremely remote and sequestered, is well 


caught, and the illustrations, though occasionally garish 


in colouring, are adequate. 


Mysteries of the Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. Allan. 
8s. 6d. net. 


THIS book has a taking title, which is not falsified 
by the quality of its contents. Mr. Lockhart writes 
well, and has the art of telling a story compactly yet 
vividly. His dozen episodes are well selected from the 
field of history and myth. On the one hand we have 
the Flying Dutchman, the kraken, and the sea-serpent ; 
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on the other, Jenkins’s ear, the discovery of Madeira, 
and the last journey of Lord Kitchener. Perhaps his 
best narrative deals with that unique derelict, the 
Mary Celeste, of which he gives the most sensible 
account that we have seen. 


The Return of the ‘ Cutty Sark.’ 
Methuen. 3s. 6d, net. 


ALL lovers of the sea will welcome this little bio- 
graphy of one of the famous old tea-clippers. Cutty 
Sark was built at Dumbarton in 1869, when the great 
days of the sailing ship were drawing to a close, and 
Miss Fox Smith gives a lively though succinct account 
of some of her early voyages—‘‘ the thundering wester- 
lies, the stormy Horn, the smell of the Antarctic ice.” 
In 1894 she was sold to a Portuguese owner, but two or 
three years ago she returned to the Red Ensign, and 
was in part restored to her pristine beauty. Let us 
hope that she may yet sail again, and do the almost 
mythical 17 knots of her youthful days. 


By C. Fox Smith. 


The Memoirs of Major-General Sir Hugh McCalmont. 
Edited by Sir C. E. Callwell. Hutchinson. 21s. 
net. 

THE autobiography on which Sir Hugh McCalmont 
was engaged when he died last May was well worth 
publishing. ‘‘ Gallant little McCalmont,” as Wolseley 
once called him, saw a good deal of active service, 
which he describes in a straightforward, soldierly 
fashion. His account of the Red River expedition, for 
instance, helps us to understand the transport diffi- 
culties with which Wolseley had to contend better than 
any Official history. It is interesting to note that he 
had paid £5,125 for his troop in the goth Lancers, 
shortly before purchase was abolished. Sir Charles 
Callwell has edited the autobiography with his usual 
competence, and adds a brief but adequate account of 
its author’s later years. 


MOTORING 
A YEAR’S PROGRESS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 

T remains for some high legal luminary to decide 
I whether motoring is a sport, a pastime, a business, 

or just a means of transport. The past year has 
proved it deserving of all these titles; racing cars have 
shown speeds of 135 miles an hour; touring cars have 
given greater pleasure by smoother running and 
larger comfort; the trader making and selling them 
has increased his turnover and his profit; while the 
public have made greater use of motor-vehicles for the 
transport of themselves and commercial commodities. 
So many records in all these various forms of motoring 
have been broken that at least 1924 will stand out as 
a wonderful year in the history of the mechanically 
propelled road vehicle. As for the roads they travel 
over, the past year has seen the opening of many new 
main highways, besides a general improvement in road 
construction in all parts of the United Kingdom. If 
no radical changes have been effected in the construc- 
tion and design of the machine itself, there are prac- 
tical evidences of improvement in the more general 
adoption of brakes on all four wheels, and larger 
section tyres to give greater control and more comfort 
to the user. 

Towards the end of the year a foreign maker 
introduced supercharging, which forced induction of 
the gases to the engine, on a touring car though it 
hitherto had been used only on the racing machine. 
Whether this means of providing additional power, 
and thereby flexibility, to the engine will find other 
supporters for standard motor-carriages in the coming 
twelve months remains to be seen, but at any rate the 
year 1924 can claim to have produced the first model 
with this characteristic offered to the general motoring 


public. That year also may be cited as marking 
(Continued on page 16) 
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London Showrooms: 
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(Continued from page 14) 

the genesis of the cult of the low-powered 
chassis provided with fully enclosed coachwork, 
a miniature saloon yet seating four persons 
in comfort, and capable of carrying them any- 
where at a good average speed considerably above 
the legal twenty miles an hour limit. Also the cost 
of purchase of these vehicles is small, being between 
£200 and £300, while the running expenses, road tax, 
and insurance are light compared with the charges 
entailed for a similar vehicle in 1923. Considering that 
there are a large number of private motor-cars of a 
horse-power rated from twenty to forty-five, the increase 
in the popularity of the small low-powered car is best 
evidenced by the announcement recently made by the 
Ministry of Transport that the average yearly tax of 
£1 per horse-power of all the 473,528 motor carriages 
licensed in 1924 produced £16 per car. As this num- 
ber of vehicles was an increase of 90,003 over the 
number licensed in the preceding year, 1923, when the 
tax averaged £16 18s. 6d. for cars, this proves that 
the greater number of low-powered vehicles has 
reduced the average of the private car by nearly one 
horse-power, yet actually the small car gives greater 
speed and power from its engine to-day than it did a 
year ago. 

It has been said that figures may confuse facts, but 
little umbrage can be taken when it is pointed out that 
while the increase in the number of motor hackney 
vehicles was 8,188 in twelve months, that of the tram- 
cars was only sixteen, the totals of both classes of 
public conveyances being 94,153 motor hackney car- 
riages and 13,991 tramcars: a sure sign that in 1924 
the motor-omnibus steadily increased and pushed off 
the road any further extension of the tramways. Com- 
mercial motor vehicles have been steadily increasing 
on our roads as well, for a further addition of 29,793 
were licensed in 1924, bringing up the total using the 
highways to 203,156 goods-carrying motors. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
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Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The ley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 148. 
Actor AND ACTRESS, BOTH IN PERSON FAIR, 
IN TRAGIC POWER GREAT BEYOND COMPARE. 
Of what high doings was it not the scene! 
Cut off that rope’s ends,—there is gold between. 
Whitehall beholds them in their stern array. 
Without these could we live a single day? 
Strange bird that boasts not either wings or tail! 
Gem of a boy who’ll do it without fail! 
Toothless I may be, sir, but sharp’s my bite. 
The wounds he deals are dealt not in fair fight. 
*Tis mine the freighted vessel to unload. 
Of virtuous shades 'twas deemed the dark abode. 


Solution to Acrostic No, 146. 


J ailbir D 1 A bird of the same fabulous species as 
cO In roc of the Arabians. 
N oteboo K 2“ How art thou fallen from heauen, O Lucifer 
G hos T sonne of the morning? and cut downe to the 
4 «= i ground, which didst cast lots vpon the nations?» 
L ucife R2 


“There is a southern proverb—fine 

P — butter no parsnips.’’ 
A & d of 

N apki Né 4 Luke xix. 90. — ce 


Acrostic No. 145.—The winner is Mr. John Lennie, South. 
leigh, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, who has selected as his prize 
‘ Nell Gwynne,’ by Arthur Dasent, published by Macmillan and 
reviewed in our columns on December 13 under the title ‘ Pretty 
Witty Nell.’ Forty-eight other competitors chose this book, i9 
named ‘ Johnson the Essayist,’ 15 ‘ Serena Blandish,’ etc., etc. 
Also correct : Quis. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—J. E. L. Skelton, Dolmar, M. Overton, 
R. H. Boothroyd, C. J. Warden, H. Underdown, J. Chambers, 
C. A. S., Met, A. W. Cooke, Lumley, Baitho, G. M. Fowler, 
Farsdon, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Gunton, E. S. Thomas, Carlton, 
Canon Nance. All others more. 

Lights 1, 4, and 10 were the chief stumbling-blocks. For 
Light 1, Weaver, Whiffler, Water-diviner, Wayfarer, Wrapper, 
Waltzer, Wanderer, Welter, Witchfinder, Wire-puller, Witch- 
doctor, Wrecker, Wazir, Warrigr, Whosoever, Wool-gatherer, 
Wilder, Whist-player, Watcher, Wrangler, Wine-bibber, Waverer, 
Wise-sayer, and Woman-juror were tried. 

Acrostic No. 146.—Owing to delay due to Christmas holidays, 
results are unavoidably held over till next week. 

M. Kincsrorp.—You omitted Light 10 altogether. 

Pen.—Fancy your not being able to think of Writer! 

Acrostic No. 144.—Correct: Old Mancunian. One Light 
Wrong: Ytteb, I. C. Brown, Sansovino. 

Gay.—Lure is better (as an answer to Light 4) than Life, Love, 
or Lucre, but not (as several solvers point out) quite so good as 
Lodestone. 

Cartton, Lionet Cresswett, L. H. BaitrHo.— 
The ten Lights and the Proem make up six Couplets. They 
are displayed. ‘‘ Ohassepot ’’ and ‘‘ Consonant ’’ may be clearly 
seen in the mind’s eye of an ingenious solver, but are concealed 
rather than displayed. 

CarLton.—‘ Myself ’’ is ‘‘ me.’’ ‘‘ Self’? may be himself, 
herself, or yourself. (In commercial slang, I admit, it is 
equivalent to ‘‘ myself.’’) 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


THE BANK will accept appoint- 
ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 
and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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CITY NOTES year. The outlook for the foreign market appears 
ments 1s now a recognize rocedure, and in the 
absence of any political shocks, I think the 
- T the beginning of a New Year it is interesting | tendency of these reconstruction loans will be to rise. 
Si Ax see how markets have fared in 1924. The 
rds Gilt-Edged market greeted 1924 in an uncertain | gj; 
mood. For the first time in the history of this country, . 
a Labour Government was to be responsible for the The Oil peng” has no great reason 7 aS 
Budget. The advent of 1925 sees a Conservative passing of 1924 , ‘or with the exception Oo spasm ic 
th- Government established with a large majority; the | Outbursts of activity the general tendency has been 
re following shows how Gilt-Edged stocks have fared : dull : 
nd Dec. 28, 1923. Dec. 30, 1924. 
Shell Chin, take. 4 15/32 
te. Consols Royal Dutch ove 33% 33 
British Controlled Pref... ... 6/8 18/3 
“ I dealt with the prospects of the Gilt-Edged market As will be seen Lobitos have risen over £3 and 
: last week, and I see no reason to change my opinion. | British Controlled Pref. have nearly trebled in price 
‘or Turning to the foreign market, we find prices gener- | The future of the Oil market is hopeful. As I write. 
m4 ally very much higher. The feature this year has been | news reaches me of large purchases of Shells for 
a the marked success of the recent German and Greek | America, together with bullish views as to the future 
er, Loans, while the Hungarian Loan issued in July has | of Crude Oil. 1925 should be a good oil year. 1 am 
become a popular counter. As is shown below the | advised that holders of British Controlled Pref. should 
ys, Austrian 6% Loan has risen during the year no less | not sell; these shares are talked to well over £1. 
than 12 points: 
Dec. 28, 1923. Dec. 30, 1924. 
ght Austrian 6% 942 THE BOOM IN TEA 
ve, ee, | 99} As is well known, the Tea market has been the 
Pe French 5% 204 boom centre throughout the year. Prices have soared 
German 3% 27/- higher and higher, and while Jeremiahs gloat over the 
- Greek 4% = , 41} 46 prospect of a crash, I do not anticipate such a violent 
termination to the Tea boom. Prices cannot rise in- 
led mee le UD me definitely, but I believe that the boom in Tea shares is 
Egyptian Unified ... .. +. = 7 763 based on the high dividends paid by the various com- 
lf, It is interesting to note that on December 28, 1923. | panies; although a day may, and probably will, come 
s the franc was 84.75, against 87.5 on December 29 last | when shares are pressed for sale, while the yield re- 


HAMBERSS 
JOURNAL 


begins the 


New Volume 


AND CONTAINS 


A NEW POEM BY THOMAS 


HARDY 
AND A REPRINT or nis FIRST PUBLISHED WORK 


HOW I BUILT MYSELF A HOUSE 


| WHICH APPEARED SIXTY YEARS AGO IN CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL ALSO 
| The Opening Chapters of A GREAT NEW NOVEL by 

| J ENTITLED 

, JOHN MACNAB: A Comedy for Poachers 


A Refreshingly Whimsical and Delightfully Humorous Novel 


A Year's Subscription by post is 14/6. To your friends who are readers you could not send a more welcome Gift. 
This is a Splendid Opportunity for new Subscribers. 


| Subscribe for 1925 and no doubt at the end of the year you will confirm the opinion of our thousands of readers 
that the magazine which never disappoints is 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., W. & Edinburgh 
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mains so advantageous buyers will be forthcoming at 
falling prices: 


Dec., 1923. Dec., 1924. 
Consolidated Tea and Lands 33} 82 


RUBBER 


The Rubber market has remained neglected, and 
although there are many who hold optimistic views of 
the near future, I cannot say I share their optimism. 
Rubber on the last Stock Exchange day of 1923 was 
1/24 a lb., on December 30, 1924, it stood at 1/73 


Dec. 28, 1923. Dec. 30, 1924. 


Anglo-Malay ... 21/- 27/6 
Rubber Trust 25/- 35/3 
Vallambrosa ... 11/9 15/43 


INDUSTRIAL 


The Industrial market has been a good friend to 
most of us in 1924, prices having shown an all-round 
appreciation : 


Dec. 28, 1923. Dec. 30, 1924. 


IMPS ..... 69/- 89/- 


Space prevents me from giving a longer list. I con- 
sider the outlook in this market favourable. Tobacco 
shares and Textiles should be held, as well as those old 
friends to which FE have so frequently referred: 
Swedish Matches, Lautaro Nitrate, Manbre Sugar 
Def., and last, but by no means least, Tillings Ordinary. 


WEST AFRICA 


The past history of the West African market has 
been one long sequence of disappointments. I hope, 
however, to see an entire change in 1925. It will not 
come at once; but the fact that West Africa is one of 
our richest colonies will gradually be realized by the 
investing public. Here we have Gold, Tin, Manganese, 
in unlimited quantities; Alluvial Diamond fields and 
deposits of coal; a soil which is ideal for the growing 
of cocoa, copra, and bananas. And yet, so far, the 
West African market is associated with one failure 
after another. After years of struggling the Wes: 
African Tin Mines, or, as they are more generally 
known, the Nigerian Tin Mines, are at least winning 
through. I consider that in 1925 such shares as 
Bisichi, Ropp, Kaduna Syndicate and Mongu will be 
well worth following. Among the Gold Mines I 
pick Ashanti Goldfields as a most attractive purchase 
at the present price of 11s. 9d. I expect this company 
to pay dividends of 2s. a share in 1925, and the price 
should certainly rise. This market must necessarily 
remain speculative but I believe it will at length come 
into its own. The wealth is there. The territory has 
the advantage of a most progressive Governor, rail- 
ways are being built, roads constructed, and at last 
the country is being efficiently and systematically 
opened up. Many millions must have been lost in 
this field in the past, partly through thoroughly un- 
sound methods and partly through failure to grasp the 
difficulties encounttered. There are many shares in 
companies that are valueless; the débris must be 
cleared away and a fresh start made. I do not recom- 
mend a blind purchase of West African shares, but I 
think those who are prepared to take a speculative 
risk will do well to keep a watchful eye on the West 
African market in 1925. 

TAURUS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr, 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


EADER and Book Reviewer required for Literary Periodi- 
cal. Replies stating qualifications and experience to Box 


T YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 


Queen Street, W.C.2. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. _ By an Editor. 

Interesting booklet sent free to all who wish to increase 

income by congenial method. It will tell you how average 
men and women can earn money by journalism or story-writing. 
Reveals great opportunities and discloses the best and least 
expensive method of training. 

Write at once to 
THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A 12, 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Educational 


GIRLS’ SEASCALE, 


HE CALDER SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 


Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 


, ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 


Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


TUITION BY POST 
In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course: 

How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Residences 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
BARONS COURT. 


Country Winter Residence in two acres ground. Billiards, cards, 
dancing, etc. Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Special terms to City gentlemen. Tel. No. 404 Southend. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 
dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 
overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 


bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 
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Entertainments 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily, 2 to 10.45. (Sundays 6 to 10.30.) 
, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
=" Cecil B. de Mille’s Super-Production 
“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
starring THEODORE ROBERTS, ROD LA ROCQUE, 
LEATRICE JOY and RICHARD DIX. 


(Jan. 5, 6 and 7.) 


WILL ROGERS in Comedy, “ONE SPOOKY NIGHT” 


Paris Fashions in Advance in colour, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (Jan. 8, 9 and 10.) 
DOLLIE and BILLIE with DAVID HAWTHORNE in 


“THE MATING OF MARCUS” 
from the well-known novel by Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN (the Champion Swimmer) in 
“VENUS OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 


Walking as Expressed by G. H. WELLS. 
Zisop's Fables, No. 3, and Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


5 /- THE 1924 LIFE-BOAT 5 /- 


is still unfinished ! 
Will YOU help to complete it AT ONCE? 
We needed 


1,000,000 


contributions of 5/- each 
to maintain the whole service in 1924, 
We received ... 804,461 
WE STILL WANT 195,539 


It will not be TOO LATE if you send your 5/- TO-DAY. 
Will you be ‘‘ One in a million ”? 

Will you also remember the Life-boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 

LORD HARROWBY. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in §% CORPORATION 
gg ag repayable on 4th January, 1930, 

5, 1940; or in the new issue of §% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
© BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,@ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
"Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, 1 Leadenhall 8t., EGR a+ 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E. 0. 8 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


eens COUGHS, COLDS 


Always ask for a 


OWNE.”’ INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


IARRHGA ul A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JANUARY, 1925. 


The Great War and the Aftermath. Part I. Dialogue between 
Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson 

The Liberal Task. By Hugh F. Spender 

War Debts. By ‘“* Augur.” 

The Navy in the Limelight. By Archibald Hurd 

Pickpockets on Omnibuses. By J. Hall Richardson 

Egypt for the Egyptians 

The Situation in the Far East. By Robert Machray 

The Treaty-making Prerogative. By Sir Francis Piggott 

‘* The One Solesmes.’’ By May Bateman 

The Influence of the Nursery on the Stage. By M. Willson Disher 

Riva. By Douglas Goldring 

The Rebuilding of London. By E. Beresford Chancellor 

The Pervigilium Veneris.”” By Herbert Warren 

Correspondence 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapmic. 


N D N A brilliant book.”"—Taz Times. 


Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. a 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 


60 Maps & Plans, 716 100 Maps & Plans, 7/6 


H WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Llendell. Th. 


nt London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


JAN. 3, 1925 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


January, 1925 


Price 3s. net 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHERE ARE WE GOINGP 
By the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBT AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT—AND WOOL 
By Sir JAMES A. COOPER, K.B.E. 


BRITAIN, EGYPT & THE SOUDAN 
By J. W. SAGAR 
(late Governor of Kordofan) 


BEN JONSON’S CELIA 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
(Vice-Provost of Eton) 


A DAY’S SPORT 


WITH RANJIT-SINHJ!I 
By Carr. VICTOR A. CAZALET, M.P. 


THE AMERICANS 
By Cor. J. F. C. FULLER, ¢.B., D.S.O. 


THE TORY TRADITION 
By J. H. BLAKSLEY 


WILD-FOWL ON THE SERPENTINE 
By HAROLD RUSSELL 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER 


OF WAR 
By Carr. the Hon. GODFREY PHILLIMORE, M.C. 


LAWN TENNIS IN 1924 
By B. H. LIDDELL HART 


A LAST WORD ON EMPIRE 
By the late F. C. WADE, K.C. 
(Agent-General for British Columbia) 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


1 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


JANUARY 1s. 


India and Egypt—Govern or Go 


America and Inter-Allied Debts 
ERNEST REMNANT 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Aerial Security 
Socialism and Unemployment HAROLD cox 


R. F. RYND 
The Press and Crime | p’AUVERGNE 


Magical Poetry PERCY THOMAS 
Ethics of War CAPT. E. ALTHAM, C.B., R.N. 
Constantinople 


LT.-COL. C. B. THACKERAY, D.S.O. 


The Shakespeare Problem 


SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD 
Sloping Script 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER 


Picketing and the Law €E. P. HEWITT, K.c. 


Overland Mail to Baghdad 
SQ.-LEADER A. G. BELFIELD 


*“Says Sergeant Murphy’”’ A. P. GARLAND 


Decay of American Civilization 
A. H. DOUGLAS-HAMILTON 


Imperial Federation F. A. W. GISBORNE 
Stories—Poetry—Theatre—Books 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 


~ 
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